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Introduction 

This  report  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  long-range  plan  for  public 

education  directs  the  Regents  to  " undertake  periodically  a  limited  number  of 

state-wide  reviews,  or  studies  of  selected  academic  fields  or  program  areas." 
Further,  state-wide  reviews  should  focus  on  program  quality,  identification  and 
satisfaction  of  state  needs  for  higher  education  services,  employment  needs, 
geographical  access,  and  program  standards  and  costs. 

The  specific  objectives  of  state-wide  program  review  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
will  address  the  issues  of  whether: 

1.  educational  opportunities  of  high  quality  are  available  to  state 
residents  in  order  for  them  to  realize  their  full  potential; 

2.  manpower  needs  of  the  state  are  being  met; 

3.  programs  are  geographically  accessible  to  students; 

4.  employment  or  further  educational  opportunities  exist  for 
graduates ; 

5.  opportunities  for  inter-institutional  cooperation  are  possible 
between  public  institutions  and  between  public  and  private 
institutions ; 

6.  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  exist. 

Planning  for  the  study  began  early  in  1985  when  study  instruments  were  devised 
and  meetings  were  held  to  orient  the  state  college  and  university  administrators  to 
their  use.  The  review  team  was  selected,  institutional  reports  prepared  and  distributed 
to  the  team,  and  appropriate  statistics  were  generated  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  review  team  visited  all  12  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  Education 
in  the  public  sector  between  October  21  and  October  31,  1985.  All  six' members  of 
the  team  visited  Bridgewater  State  College  and  U. Mass /Amherst  while  the  other  campuses 
were  visited  by  teams  of  two  or  three  persons.  Visits  followed  similar  patterns  in 


that  the  team  irembers  read  the  background  materials,  met  with  adnuiustrators , 
faculty  members,  students,  alumni,  supervising  teachers,  and  school  administrators. 
Team  members  wrote  reports  on  assigned  parts  of  the  visits.  The  Chairman  then 
collated  their  contributions  and  prepared  the  report.  This  was  then  sent  to  the 
team  members  and  the  Board  of  Regents  staff  for  review  and  critique.  Following 
this  the  final  report  was  prepared  and  submitted. 

The  team  thanks  Dr.  James  Jones  of  the  Board  of  Regents  staff  for  his  guidance. 
He  was  knowledgable  and  most  helpful  as  the  team  made  its  way  around  the  Commonwealth. 

The  team  received  the  utmost  in  cooperation  front  the  Board  of  Regents  staff 
and  the  12  institutions. 


Sister  Mary  Fasenmyer,  Academic  Vice  President,  Carroll  College,  Montana 
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Donald  McCarty,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

David  Smith,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Florida 

Max  Weiner,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Fordham  University,  Assistant  Chairman 
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Teacher  Education  in  Massachusetts 

(The  Public  Sector) 
A  Report  for  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Executive  Summary 

The  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  country,  are  emerging  from  a  most  traumatic  period.  Enrollments 
have  plummeted,  budgets  have  been  cut,  faculties  shrunk,  public  criticism  has  been 
merciless,  and  the  academic  quality  of  students  has  declined.  In  spite  of  these 
calamitous  events  the  faculties  are  struggling  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Several  themes  run  through  this  report  and  are  developed  both  in  the  Recommenda- 
tions and  in  the  individual  unit  reports: 

.  Most  of  the  units  try  to  do  too  much  with  too  little.  Faculties  are  small 
and  the  number  of  programs  and  courses  exceptionally  large.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  priorities  to  be  established. 
.  There  are  very  few  minority  students  and  proportionately  even  fewer  minority 

faculty  members. 
.  Teacher  education  programs  can  be  characterized  as  too  much  Education,  too 

little  liberal  arts. 
.  Graduate  Education  in  the  state  colleges  is  plagued  with  numerous  problems: 
lack  of  state  funding,  no  full-time  faculty,  low  or  no  admission  standards 
in  most  units,  redundant  course  work,  low  exit  standards,  and  poorly  constructed 
programs. 
.  Secondary  teacher  education  programs  have  so  few  students  that  adequate  methods 

courses  cannot  be  offered. 
.  Faculties  are  very  heavily  tenured. 

.  While  the  undergraduate  students  at  U/Mass  Amherst  are  well  above  the  national 
mean  in  SAT  scores,  all  of  the  other  units  are  as  much  as  135  SAT  points  below 
the  mean. 
There  are  other  problems,  and,  of  course  there  are  strengths.  These  are  dealt 
with  in  length  at  appropriate  places  in  the  Report. 


Teacher  Education  in  Massachusetts 
(The  Public  Sector) 
Recarmendations 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  review  all 
of  the  teacher  education  programs  in  the  public  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  have  been  at  least  two  dozen  reports  on  the  condition  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  country  and  all  of  these  either  directly  or  indirectly 
comment  on  the  education  of  teachers  and  the  colleges  and  schools  of  education  in 
which  they  are  prepared.  Not  one  of  the  reports  is  complimentary. 
Teacher  Education  in  the  United  States 

Schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education  have  encountered  difficult  times 
during  the  past  decade.  Fluctuating  enrollments  in  the  public  schools  have  contributed 
to  a  sharp  decline  in  demand  for  educational  personnel.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
production  of  teachers  in  this  nation  reached  its  zenith,  sharp  declines  in  public 
school  enrollments  caused  school  districts  to  reduce  their  teaching  force.  Seniority 
was  a  major  force  in  the  reductions,  causing  numbers  of  younger  teachers  to  lose 
their  positions.  It  was  not  unusual  for  school  districts  to  hire  very  few  new  teachers 
for  a  period  of  several  years. 

Consistent  with  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  teachers,  undergraduate  enrollments 
in  teacher  preparation  declined  by  approximately  50%  in  the  United  States  during  this 
decade.  Colleges  of  Education  experienced  sharp  declines  in  the  numbers  of  faculty 
and  in  budgetary  support. 

The  reports  referred  to  above  have  raised  further  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  American  education  and  the  ability  of  educators  to  deal  with  the  problems  facing 
the  public  schools.  Most  notable  was  the  widely  circulated  report,  A  Nation  at  Risk. 
The  framers  of  the  report  concluded  that  the  quality  of  American  education  had  seriously 
eroded  and  that  strong  measures  were  necessary  in  order  to  restore  quality  to  American 
education.  In  virtually  all  of  the  states,  blue  ribbon  task  forces  and  commissions 


were  created  to  deal  with  the  problems  associated  with  education  at  the  state  level. 
Each  of  those  conmissions  and  task  forces  has  issued  reports  as  well.  As  a  result, 
education  legislation  in  the  various  states  has  proliferated. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  teacher  education  today  is  surrounded  by  controversy 
and  viewed  with  scepticism.  Simplistic  reasoning  suggests  if  the  schools  are  not 
functioning  effectively  we  must  have  poor  teachers,  and  if  we  have  poor  teachers  they 
must  have  been  poorly  prepared.  The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  expressed 
itself  clearly  when  it  concluded  that  "business  as  usual  is  simply  not  satisfactory" 
in  the  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education.  Several  themes  have  consis- 
tently appeared  in  the  criticisms  surrounding  teacher  preparation.  Concerns  have 
been  expressed  over  the  allegedly  poor  quality  of  students  considering  entry  into 
teacher  education.  Low  SAT  scores,  in  particular,  have  been  cited  as  evidence  that 
individuals  entering  the  teaching  field  are  academically  weak.  Other  evidences  has 
been  cited  suggesting  that  the  more  able  individuals  are  more  likely  to  leave  teaching 
than  are  less  able  individuals. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  a  disturbing  lack  of  rigor  and  substance  in 
the  content  of  teacher  education  programs.  This  allegation  is  most  frequently 
supported  through  the  presentation  of  examples  of  obviously  questionable  practice. 
The  view  has  been  expressed  that  there  is  too  much  professional  education  in  teacher 
education  programs  and  that,  as  a  result,  teachers  are  deficient  in  their  subject 
matter  knowledge.  Critics  argue  that  the  professional  education  components  should, 
therefore,  be  reduced  and  the  subject  matter  preparation  for  teachers  increased. 
Assertions  have  also  been  made  that  faculty  in  schools,  colleges,  and  departments 
of  education  are  not  current  with  respect  to  the  issues  and  problems  faced  in  schools 
today.  Prevalent  public  view  appears  to  be  that  education  faculty  rarely  leave  the 
campus.  In  short,  there  is  little  to  cause  teacher  educators  to  be  comfortable  in 
the  public  perception  that  their  efforts  fail  to  result  in  the  preparation  of  capable 
teachers  for  today's  schools. 


Obviously,  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education  have  responsibilities 
for  the  preservice  or  initial  teacher  preparation  and  for  in-service  or  continuing 
education.  But,  it  is  not  the  question  of  the  chicken  or  the  egg;  it  is  the  question 
of  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  Teachers  need  continuing  education  as  conditions  in  the 
schools  change,  as  the  nature  of  the  content  changes,  and  as  the  technology  available 
in  the  classroom  changes. 

It  is  also  essential  that  preservice  teacher  preparation  receives  attention 
proportionate  to  its  importance.  It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  ten  percent 
of  the  total  teaching  force  enters  the  field  each  year  with  the  recognition  that 
attrition  is  higher  during  the  early  years.  Improvements  in  preservice  teacher 
preparation,  therefore,  can  impact  as  much  as  40%  of  the  teaching  force  within  a 
five-year  period.  The  potential  for  such  major  cost-effective  gains  should  receive 
very  careful  scrutiny. 

The  expectation  for  change  reflected  in  the  activity  of  governors,  state 
legislatures,  state  boards  of  education,  and  various  state  task  forces  has  resulted 
in  what  some  call  the  "reform  movement."  The  legislation  from  the  various  states 
strengthening  accountability  measures  has,  in  itself,  constituted  a  nearly  irresist- 
ible force  in  the  mandate  for  change. 

Some  have  seen  fit  to  resist  the  reforms  on  the  basis  that  they  are  superficial 
and  inadequately  supported.  Others  have  taken  the  view  that  current  conditions  reflect 
a  window  of  opportunity  for  major  change  and  improvement  in  teacher  education.  They 
contend  that  contemporary  conditions  conducive  to  change  are  different  from  the  past. 
First,  the  recent  synthesis  of  research,  which  relates  teacher  behavior  to  student 
performance,  has  powerful  implications  for  the  manner  in  which  teachers,  are  prepared. 
Second,  there  is  increasing  recognition  that  there  has  been  no  change  in,  the  basic 
design  and  structure  of  teacher  education  programs  during  the  last  50  years.  Third, 
given  the  nature  and  change  of  our  society,  it  is  clear  that  expectations  for  the 
subject  matter  knowledge  and  the  general  education  background  possessed  by  teachers 
today  is  widely  regarded  as  inadequate.  Therefore,  the  stage  is  clearly  set  for 


an  expectation  for  significant  change  in  the  manner  in  which  teachers  are  prepared 
for  the  classrooms  of  the  21st  century. 

During  the  decades  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  conditions  were  not  conducive  to  a 
major  change  in  teacher  education.  The  essential  professional  knowledge  available 
today  did  not  exist.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  the  demand  for  vast  numbers  of 
teachers  was  so  great  that  little  energy  could  be  devoted  to  addressing  questions 
of  quality.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  nearly  a  half -century  has  elapsed  since 
there  has  been  major  attention  devoted  to  reconceptionalization  of  teacher  education 

» 

programs. 

The  erosion  of  the  status  accorded  to  teachers  and  teaching  in  the  United  States 
has  been  widely  recognized.  It  should  also  be  recognized  that,  as  our  society  has 
become  better  educated,  teachers  have  not  become  better  prepared.  A  review  of  the 
development  of  other  professions  clearly  reveals  that  improvements  in  salary  and 
social  esteem  have  consistenly  followed,  and  not  preceded,  increases  in  the  duration 
and  sophistication  of  professional  preparation. 

Consequently,  one  might  expect  that  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of 
education  in  Massachusetts  would  be  deeply  involved  in  curriculum  study  and  program 
development  activities.  Unfortunately,  a  noteworthy  absence  of  these  activities  on 
the  campuses  of  the  universities  and  the  colleges  of  the  state  was  observed. 

The  Board  of  Regents  should  promote  constuctive  change  and  improvement  in 
the  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  in  Massachusetts, 
The  Board  of  Regents  should  request  statements  describing  plans  for  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  teacher  and  administrator  preparation  programs  on  each  campus.  To 
do  otherwise  would  suggest  that  "business  as  usual"  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Criteria  for  Teacher  Education  Programs 

It  is  always  fair  to  ask  an  evaluation  team  what  their  idea  is  of  a  good  teacher 
education  program.  This  section  sets  forth  in  brief  form  the  criteria  used  by  the  team 


in  its  visits  and  reports.  The  criteria  resemble  the  revised  standards  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  and  guidelines 
published  by  other  scholarly  organizations.  These  criteria  were  not  followed  slavishly; 
instead  they  were  guides  used  in  observations  and  in  forming  judgments.  Further  the 

team  was  not  simply  concerned  with  whether  a  criterion  was  met,  but  with  what  degree 
of  quality  it  was  met.  For  example,  the  team  not  only  ascertained  whether  a  particular 
program  had  an  academic  core,  but  inquired  as  to  what  the  core  included,  whether  it 
was  taught  by  qualified  faculty,  and  whether  the  students  appeared  to  profit  by  taking 

* 
* 

it. 

.  The  undergraduate  program  should  be  built  around  a  liberal  arts  core  of 
at  least  two  academic  years  taught  by  competent  liberal  art  professors. 
The  student  should  specialize  in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  The  professional 
education  sequence  should  incorporate  research-based  knowledge  with  a 
variety  of  clinical  experiences  that  extend  throughout  the  four  years  of 
undergraduate  education. 

.  Students  should  be  drawn  from  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class 
and  the  upper  half  of  those  taking  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests.  There 
should  be  a  complete  set  of  student  records  which  indicate  there  has 
been  advisement,  monitoring  by  Education  professors,  and  screening 
prior  to  student  teaching. 

.  Faculty  should  be  well-prepared  both  academically  and  professionally. 
They  should  model  what  they  teach.  They  should  give  evidence  of  making 
professional  and  scholarly  contributions  to  the  field  and  of  being  aware 
of  trends  and  developments  in  professional  education.  Teaching  loads 
should  be  designed  so  that  there  is  time  to  teach,  advise,  and  supervise 
students,  and  make  scholarly  contributions.  There  should  be  a  compre- 
hensive faculty  development  plan  and  a  set  of  evaluation  procedures. 
There  should  be  an  appropriate  number  of  professors  to  staff  the  programs. 
Most  authorities  advocate  a  minimum  of  three  professors  per  area,  i.e. 


educational  psychology,  educational  administration,  or  curriculum  and 
instruction . 
.  There  should  be  an  Education  unit  with  adequate  resources,  good  physical 
facilities  and  the  support  of  the  college  or  university  administration. 
Facilities  and  Equipment 

With  few  exceptions  the  team  was  highly  impressed  with  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  state  college  campuses.  The 
team  was  far  less  impressed  with  the  university  campuses,  buildings,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  which,  while  adequate,  were  not  in  as  good  condition. 
Perhaps,  at  the  state  colleges,  the  level  of  maintenance  was  so  high  that  it  made 
the  older  buildings  look  better  than  the  newer  ones  at  the  university  campus.  The 
one  exception  to  this  generalization  was  at  the  University  of  Lowell  where  the 
College  of  Education  had  just  moved  into  a  newly  renovated  building  which  was  impressive. 

The  state  college  exceptions  were  faculty  offices  at  Salem  which  can  best  be 
categorized  as  "bull-pens"  and  the  inadequate  physical  education  and  recreation 
facilities  at  Bridgewater.  At  the  universities,  faculty  offices  at  U.  Mass /Boston 
are  cause  for  serious  complaining  and  educational  facilities  such  as  curriculum 
laboratories  at  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  are  pathetic. 

In  general,  the  number  and  quality  of  computers  was  more  than  adequate,  but 
software  collections  need  to  be  upgraded.  The  general  rule-of -thumb  is  to  spend 
50%  of  the  cost  of  materials  purchased  for  an  adequate  curriculum  laboratory  and, 
once  the  software  collection  is  established,  to  spend  25%  of  the  annual  cost  of 
curriculum  laboratory  materials .  An  expenditure  schedule  of  this  sort  is  needed 
at  all  institutions. 

The  campus  schools  were  excellent  and  must  be  rated  with  the  best 'in  the  country. 
The  buildings  were  more  than  adequate,  were  very  well  maintained,  with  very  good 
educational  materials  and  equipment.  Because  they  are  part  of  the  public  school 
systems  in  their  communities,  the  students  are  representative  of  the  locales. 
The  faculties  and  administration  of  the  schools  were  models  for  the  elementary 


education  majors.  The  campus  schools  are  assets  to  the  Education  programs. 

Recommendation  #1  The  team  recommends  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
remedy  faculty  office  problems  at  U. Mass/Boston  and  Salem,  that  the  physical 
education  and  recreation  facilities  at  Bridgewater  be  studied,  and  that  the 
software  collections  be  brought  up  to  standard. 

Criteria  and  Programs 

Undergraduate  teacher  education  programs  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels  are  staffed  with  senior  people  who  teach  the  courses,  advise  students, 
and  supervise  student  teaching.  Programs  have  been  revised  recently  following  changes 
in  State-'  Department  of  Education  standards.  With  the  exception  of  SMU,  the  elementary 
teacher  education  programs  are  well  received  by  superintendents  of  schools  and 
supervising  teachers.  Programs  for  preparing  secondary  teachers  are  less  well  received. 
Complaints  that  were  heard,  when  there  were  any,  were  that  many  elementary  education 
majors  lack  liberal  arts  backgrounds  and  that  secondary  education  students  lack  good 
backgrounds  in  methods.  There  are  different  reasons  for  these  two  judgments: 
elementary  education  majors  often  take  up  to  60  semester  hours  of  Education  (far  too 
much)  with  the  result  that  there  is  too  little  time  for  liberal  arts  courses,  while 
there  are  so  few  secondary  teacher  education  students  that  the  institutions  cannot 
offer  proper  classes  in  Education,  particularly  special  methods.  Basic  to  the 
elementary  education  major  problem  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  requirements 
for  state  certification  (interpreted  by  some  institutions  to  mean  between  50  and  60 
semester  hours  in  Education)  and  poor  advisement  which  allows  students  to  take 
Education  courses  instead  of  the  appropriate  liberal  arts  courses.  The  requirements 
for  secondary  teaching  certificates  is  too  high  (21  semester  hours  of  Education  courses 
plus  student  teaching)  and  could  be  reduced. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  should  place  a  cap  on.  the  hours  required 
for  certification:  24  semester  hours  of  Education,  including  student  teaching,  for 
secondary  teacher  education  students  and  36  semester  hours  of  Education,  including 
student  teaching,  for  elementary  education  students. 

The  Department  should  exercise  quality  control  by  registering  all  teacher  education 
programs  as  it  does  now,  and  by  requireing  an  examination  to  be  taken  by  all  graduates 


of  registered  programs  prior  to  certification.  The  institutions  should  proceed  to 
revise  all  programs  to  include  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  stipulated  by 
the  Department  within  the  24  and  36  semester  hour  caps.  Master  teachers  and  competent 
administrators  from  the  field  should  be  invited  to  work  with  college  and  university 
professors  in  program  revision. 

While  there  is  screening  prior  to  student  teaching  in  all  institutions  it  is, 
in  most  cases,  informal.  There  should  be  a  formal  screening  process  with  criteria 
known  to  all  students  and  faculty  members. 

* 

* 

Recamendation  #2  The  Board  of  Regents  recommends  that  the  Department  of 
Education  set  a  cap  of  24  semester  hours  including  student  teaching  for 
secondary  teaching  certificates  and  36  semester  hours  including  student 
teaching  for  elementary  teaching  certificates. 

Recommendation  #3  The  colleges  and  universities  should  invite  master  teachers 
and  competent  administrators  to  aid  in  revising  teacher  education  programs. 

Recommendation  #4  All  teacher  education  students  should  be  required  to  complete 
a  core  of  general  education  courses  of  at  least  64  semester  hours.  Electives 
beyond  Education  and  the  core  should  be  restricted  to  courses  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  engineering,  business  and  the  like. 

Recommendation  #5  The  Regents  should  recommend  to  the  State  Education  Department 
that  all  graduates  pass  an  examination  on  pedagogy  and  relevant  subject  matter 
prior  to  certification. 

Recommendation  #6  All  teacher  education  programs  should  establish  a  formal 
screening  procedure  to  take  place  prior  to  student  teaching. 

The  solution  to  the  secondary  teacher  problem  appears  to  be  the  consolidation  of 
programs.  No  institution,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  has  enough  students  to  warrant 
proper  programs  in  secondary  teacher  education. 
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Recommendation  #7  The  Board  of  Regents  should  consider  establishing  three 
centers  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  the  academic 
subjects:  one  at  U.  Mass  /Amherst,  one  at  U.  Mass /Boston  and  the  other  at 
the  University  of  Lowell. 

Table  1  also  reveals  subjects  in  which  severe  teacher  shortages  can  be 

anticipated.  Behavioral  Science,  Chemistry,  Drama,  Italian  will  produce  no 

new  teachers  in  1985  and  will  produce  only  one  each  in  1986.  Teachers  of 

Physics,  Math  and  Science,  Speech,  Portuguese,  Geography,  Health,  General 

Science  will  be  in  short  supply. 

Recannendation  #8  An  intensive  state-wide  recruitment  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  enrollment  in  the  academic  secondary  teacher  education 
programs. 

Several  of  the  institutions  reported  difficulty  in  packaging  the  secondary 
teacher  education  program  into  four  years.  Salem  has  set  out  to  develop  a  five 
year  program.  Lowell  has,  what  is  in  fact,  a  five  year  program,  and  SMU  has  most 
of  its  secondary  teacher  education  students  take  their  student  teaching  after 
graduation.  Some  room  in  the  four  year  program  can  be  made  by  reducing  the  number 
of  Education  courses,  but  the  move  should  be  to  a  five  year  program. 

In  fact,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  extending  teacher  education 
to  five  years  for  both  elementary  and  secondary.   (Should  teacher  education  stay 
at  four  years  the  recommendations  of  the  review  team  should  stay  as  written.)  The 
five  year  program  has  several  advantages.  It  allows  time  for:  a  substantial  background 
in  liberal  studies,  sufficient  courses  in  Education,  optimum  clinical  experiences, 
and  appropriate  electives.  The  fifth  year  can  be  used  in  many  creative  ways:  a  long 
internship,  a  concentration  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  or  the  opportunity  to  learn 
a  second  teaching  field.  The  present  four  year  programs  are  crammed  full  with 
requirements  so  that  students  have  little  freedom  to  explore  new  fields  or  to  develop 
strength  in  their  majors.  Moving  from  four  to  five  years  is  a  major  step  and  requires 
a  complete  rethinking  by  teacher  education  faculties.  The  review  team  believes  the 
process  should  begin. 


Recommendation  *9  The  team  recommends  that  teacher  education  beccne 
a  five  year  program. 

The  very  large  number  of  programs  and  courses  found  in  many  of  the  institutions 
was  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  team.  Table  2  sets  forth  the  number  of  full- 
time  faculty,  the  number  of  programs  offered  and  the  number  of  courses  listed  in  the 
catalog.  Some  extreme  examples  are  Worcester  with  10  full-time  faculty  offering  19 
programs  and  listing  210  courses.  U. Mass /Amherst  has  82  full-time  faculty  members, 
47  programs,  and  lists  437  courses.  While  it  is  understood  that  wide  use  is  made 
of  adjuncts,  the  advising,  course  construction,  program  building  and  everything  else 
over-andyabove  teaching  must  be  handled  by  the  full-time  faculty.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  programs  and  courses,  or  staff  up  the  programs 
to  acceptable  levels.  A  standard  that  is  used  widely  is  to  have  three  full-time 
professors  per  area.  At  U. Mass /Amherst  this  would  probably  call  for  approximately 
doubling  the  faculty  if  all  programs  were  retained.  Realistically,  however,  even  if 
courses  and  programs  were  reduced,  more  faculty  should  be  employed. 

The  team  is  concerned  about  the  small  size  of  many  faculties  of  Education, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  expectations  held  for  these  faculties.  Counting  the 
Education  program  in  the  School  of  Art  at  SMU,  there  are  eight  departments  and  one 
school  with  12  or  fewer  full-time  faculty  members.  The  expectations  normally  held 
for  Education  faculties  are  teaching,  knowledge  production,  and  service.  These 
expectations  were  often  referred  to  by  superintendents  of  school  who  complained 
that  Education  faculties  did  not  serve  their  schools. 

Given  the  snail  size  of  Education  faculties  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
these  professors  could  perform  all  three  functions.  There  is  virtually  no  research 
being  done  by  the  faculty  members  in  the  eight  programs  and  service  to  schools  was 
very  spotty.  The  question  is  whether  such  small  faculties  can  ever  function  as 
professional  schools  or  departments.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  these  small  units 
to  perform  the  three  functions  listed  above,  and,  in  fact,  virtually  all  simply 
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teach  and  do  no  research  and  give  no  service.  Even  the  large  units  are  short-handed 
and  none  of  them  perform  the  three  functions  optimally. 

There  are  several  steps  that  should  be  taken.  In  the  ZLV3   institutional  report 
the  team  recommends  that  the  Art  Education  faculty  be  increased  in  size  and  that  the 
Education  Department  and  all  Education  courses  (aside  from  Art  Education)  be  phased. 
out.  The  resources  freed  up  by  this  move  could  provide  faculty  for  the  Art  Education 
Department.  Other  resources  might  be  transferred  to  Bridgewater. 

All  state  colleges  and  universities  should  be  requested  by  the  Board  of  Regents 

to  establish  a  set  of  program  priorities  and  then  cut  their  course  offerings  back 

to  match  their  priorities.  The  priorities  should  then  be  studied  to  see  what  should 

be  offered  in  each  unit.  It  may  be  that  special  education  could  be  offered  at  three  or 

four  locations.  The  same  might  be  true  for  a  number  of  other  specializations.  The 

question  should  also  be  raised  as  to  how  many  small  programs  should  there  be.  Would 

it  not  be  better  to  have,  say  six  centers  for  teacher  education  in  the  state ,  all 

adequately  funded  and  staffed? 

Recommendation  #10  With  the  exception  of  North  Adams  and  SMU  it  is  recommended 
that  a  strenuous  effort  be  made  to  set  priorities,  drop  courses  and  programs, 
and  achieve  a  balance  between  the  size  of  faculty  and  programs  and  courses. 

Graduate  education  is  plagued  with  a  number  of  ills.  The  practice  of  locating 

graduate  education  with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  as  is  the  case  in  the 

state  colleges,  should  be  rectified  immediately.  This  practice  apparently  grew  out 

of  a  legislative  mandate  that  graduate  education  in  the  state  colleges  must  be 

completely  financed  by  tuition  and  that  no  full-time  faculty  could  be  employed. 

The  result  is  graduate  education  that  resembles  normal  practice  in  continuing 

education:  courses  taught  by  adjuncts,  courses  offered  to  meet  field  fteeds  whether 

imagined  or  real,  and  programs  in  which  quality  is  not  the  basic  criterion.  The 

overwhelming  opinion  on  the  part  of  professors  and  administrators  is  that  graduate 

education  should  be  state- funded  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  universities. 


State  funding  vvould  enable  the  graduate  programs  to  be  staffed  with  full-time 
professors,  increase  the  student  enrollment,  and  enable  the  programs  to  achieve 
a  much  higher  level  of  quality. 

Although  the  visiting  team  is  composed  of  educators  with  long  and  varied 
experience  not  one  of  them  knows  of  a  state  which  handles  graduate  education  the 
way  it  is  handled  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  situation  which  should  be  remedied 
immediately. 

The  team  is  concerned  that  far  too  many  graduate  programs  are  poorly  staffed. 

* 

The  practice  appears  to  get  a  masters  or  doctoral  program  approved  and  then 

try  to  find  a  staff.  The  practice  should  be  reversed  and  no  graduate  program  should 

be  allowed  to  start  until  the  faculty  has  reached  the  appropriate  size  and  quality. 

The  doctoral  situation  at  U.Mass/Amherst  is  fraught  with  danger.  The  82 
professors  (not  all  qualified  to  supervise  doctoral  students)  have  matriculated 
1082  doctoral  students.  This  is  simply  an  unmanageable  situation  which  must  be 
gotten  under  control  before  it  blows  up.  At  the  present  time  the  situation  can 
only  get  worse  since  the  faculty  is  recruiting  more  doctoral  students  around  the 
State,  has  a  doctoral  program  at  Bridgewater,  two  doctoral  programs  in  Boston,  and 
is  considering  a  joint  doctorate  with  Lowell. 

The  University  of  Lowell  is  scheduled  to  begin  a  doctoral  program  in  February, 
1986.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  12  professors  who  are  now  responsible  for  staffing 
14  programs  and  the  catalog  lists  129  courses.  The  faculty  is  not  a  doctoral  faculty. 
Lowell  is  attempting  to  recruit  additional  staff,  but  as  of  the  time  of  the  visit 
had  not  employed  any  new  professors.  Lowell  should  not  begin  a  doctoral  program 
until  it  has  acquired  a  staff  of  sufficient  size  and  quality. 

The  minimum  number  of  professors  for  a  doctoral  program,  as  recommended  by  the 
Council  of  Teamed  Societies,  is  three.  Further,  this  means  three  full-time  professors 
who  have  a  teaching  load  of  two  or  three  courses  per  semester,  who  have  a  specialization, 
and  who  do  appropriate  research  and  publication.  Departments  of  educational  adminis- 


tration  around  the  country  range  in  size  from  three  to  17  professors  with  a  modal 
number  of  seven.  Northern  Illinois  University  and  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany  have  17  professors,  New  York  University,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  have  seven  professors. 

The  graduate  programs  are,  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  review  team's 
conclusion  that  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education  are  trying  to  do 
too  much  with  too  little.  Eight  of  the  institutions  studied  have  12  or  fewer  full- 
time  professors  yet  they  put  out  as  many  as  23  programs,  many  of  them  graduate 
programs.  While  there  are  many  qualified  students,  a  large  number  fall  below 
commonly  accepted  standards  for  graduate  study.  At  the  present  time,  no  program  in 
the  state  colleges  meets  accepted  standards  for  graduate  study.  While  the  Salem 
graduate  program  is  well  administered  it,  too,  suffers  from  a  number  of  ailments. 

Recommendation  #11  The  team  recommends  that  a  set  of  standards  be  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  that  graduate  programs  be  terminated  in  those 
institutions  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  standards.  The  set  of  standards 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

A  full-time  faculty  of  at  least  three  professors  per  area  such  as 
educational  administration,  educational  psychology,  and  curriculum 
and  instruction. 

At  least  three-quarters  of  all  graduate  courses  taught  by  full-time 
faculty  members. 

A  graduate  faculty  which  does  research  and  publishes. 

Admission  standards  built  on  a  profile  which  would  include:  a  score 
at  or  above  the  40th  percentile  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  or  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test;  and  might  include  a  history  of  successful 
teaching  and/or  leadership  in  youth  groups,  a  grade  point  average 
of  3.0  or  better,  an  academic  background  in  liberal  arts  and  Education, 
and  a  successful  interview. 

A  library  collection  in  Education  and  related  areas  that  meets  the 
standards  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

A  graduate  program  should  consist  of  a  carefully  planned  core  of  required 
•  courses  and  a  set  of  electives  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  meet 
his/her  professional  goals. 

Each  graduate  program  should  have  a  terminal  experience  such  as  a  thesis, 
a  set  of  papers,  a  special  seminar,  or  a  comprehensive  examination. 

Each  graduate  program  should  have  an  appropriate  clinical  experience. 


There  should  be  adequate  computers  and  appropriate  software  collections. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  above  standards,  the  graduate  program  should 
be  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  (NCATE) .  If  a  graduate  program  cannot  meet  the  above  standards, 
even  though  accredited  by  NCATE,  it  should  be  terminated. 

Recommendation  #12  Graduate  education  in  the  state  colleges  should  be  funded 
on  the  same  basis  as  are  graduate  programs  in  the  universities. 

Recommendation  #13  There  should  be  an  immediate  freeze  on  all  new  graduate 
programs.  Programs  not  in  operation  as  of  September  1,  1985  should  not  be 
allowed  to  start  until  adequate  and  qualified  faculty  members  are  in  place. 

Recommendation  #14  U. Mass /Amherst  should  curtail  its  efforts  to  recruit 
doctoral  students  all  over  the  state.  It  should  restrict  its  efforts  to 
improving  the  quality  of  doctoral  education  at  Amherst  until  such  a  time 
as  it  has  the  necessary  resources  to  enter  into  doctoral  programs  off -campus. 

The  graduate  programs  preparing  school  administrators  in  both  the  state  colleges 
and  the  universities  were  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  visiting  team.  The  programs 
were  all  part-time  (there  are  a  few  full-time  students  at  U. Mass /Amherst)  both  part- 
time  professors  and  part-time  students.  The  courses  are  bookish  and,  while  there 
are  practicums,  there  are  no  internships  of  sufficient  length  or  depth.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  the  skills  needed  by  administrators  were  being  taught. 

The  education  of  administrators  needs  to  be  thoroughly  rethought.  It  is  first 

* 

necessary  to  restrict  preparation  programs  to  no  more  than  three  or  four  locations. 
Faculties  of  at  least  three  full-time  professors  with  appropriate  specializations 
must  be  assembled.  Students  with  GRE  scores  of  at  least  1000  or  MAT  40th  percentile 
should  be  recruited.  New  programs  should  be  developed  with  the  advice  of  practicing 
administrators  and  business,  governmental,  and  industrial  leaders.  The  program 
should  develop  basic  skills  of  administration,  have  a  semester  long  internship, 
provide  the  necessary  background  in  Education,  administrative  theory,  behavioral 
science,  planning,  personnel,  and  finance.  It  should  be  the  equivalent  of  two 
full  years  of  study  including  the  internship.   (Appendix  A  is  a  description  of  a 
program  of  preparation  for  administrators  that  might  be  used  as  a  guide.) 


Recommendation  =15  Programs  of  preparation  for  school  administrators  should 
be  consolidated  in  three  or  four  locations,  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  and 
should  include  an  internship. 

Faculty 

Several  problems  relating  to  faculty  were  discussed  above.  In  this  section 
issues  such  as  teaching  load,  scholarly  activity,  salaries,  tenure,  and  quality  are 
discussed . 

State  Colleges  The  teaching  load  at  the  state  colleges  is  extremely  heavy 
regardless  of  what  standard  is  used.  All  full-time  faculty  members  teach  four  classes 
a  semester  and  most  teach  an  additional  course  for  which  they  are  paid  extra  salary. 
In  addition,  the  contract  allows  faculty  members  to  teach  in  other  institutions. 
Some  professors  are  apparently  teaching  as  many  as  six  courses  a  semester.  There  is 
little  wonder  that  scholarly  production  is  virtually  non-existent. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  in  the  United  States,  certain  institutions 
become  known  as  research  universities  and  that  all  others  are  non-research.  Professors 
in  the  latter  type  develop  the  attitude  that  they  do  not  need  to  do  research  and 
publish.  Research  and  publication  is  the  major  way  in  which  professors  stay  intellec- 
tually alive  and  on  top  of  their  discipline.  While  state  college  professors  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  highly  productive  scholars,  there  should  be  an  expectation 
that  they  stay  current  in  their  subject  matter,  intellectually  alive,  and  professionally 
alert.  In  the  opinion  of  the  visiting  team,  most  state  college  faculty  members 
did  not  meet  these  criteria. 

A  complicating  factor  is  the  fact  that  virtually  all  of  the  Education  professors 
in  the  state  colleges  are  tenured.  Unless  there  is  strong  peer  pressure  for  scholarly 
activity,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  conclusion  that  tenured  faculty  members  tend  to 
reduce  their  productivity,  and,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  press' for  scholarly 
production  in  the  state  colleges. 

The  faculties  of  the  state  colleges  seemed  to  be  generally  unaware  of  the  nation-  ■ 
wide  criticism  of  teacher  education  programs.  There  seemed  to  be  little  concern  for 


inproving  the  quality  of  the  student  body  although  there  was  concern  expressed  over 
the  declines  in  enrollment. 

Faculty  morale  appeared  to  be  low  in  several  of  the  colleges,  but  in  others  it 
seemed  to  be  quite  high.  Morale  is  always  site-specific  and  transient.  Where  it  was 
lowest  there  were  poor  administrator- faculty  relations,  where  it  was  highest  there 
were  very  good  relations  between  faculty  and  administration. 

The  team  believes  that  attractive  early  retirement  plans  should  be  devised. 
There  are  always  a  number  of  senior  faculty  ready  and  willing  to  retire  if  the 
incentives  are  strong  enough.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  employ  young  pro- 
fessors, who,  if  they  were  carefully  selected  should  bring  new  vitality  to  the 
college  faculties. 

There  should  also  be  faculty  development  programs  stimulated  by  the  Regents, 
but  devised  jointly  by  faculty  and  administration  on  each  campus.  These  programs 
should  be  broad  and  inclusive,  designed  both  to  up-grade  individual  professors  as 
well  as  the  culture  of  each  college.  The  programs  should  provide  funds  for  travel, 
carefully  designed  sabbatical  leaves,  visiting  scholars,  seminars,  and  workshops. 

The  third  element  in  the  plan  to  improve  faculties  should  be  a  reduction  in 
teaching  loads  from  12  to  nine  semester  hours.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
prohibition  on  "over-load"  so  that,  if  graduate  courses  are  to  be  taught,  they  would 
be  on  load.  Teaching  at  other  institutions  should  be  banned.  There  should  also 
be  developed  an  expectation  that  professors  should  stay  current  in  their  fields, 
be  intellectually  alive,  and  professionally  alert. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  review  team  that  these  recommendations  would  need  to  be 

reflected  in  both  the  state  college  and  university  contracts.  Since  the  recommendations 

have  such  obvious  face  validity  and  include  a  lowering  of  the  work  load,  the  team 

thinks  they  could  be  negotiated. 

Reccnmendation  #16  There  should  be  a  three  part  program  to  up-grade  the 
state  college  Education  faculties:  an  attractive  early  retirement  plan 
and  the  recruitment  of  young,  able  replacements;  a  faculty  development 
plan;  and  a  reduction  of  teaching  load  and  a  change  in  expectations  for 
professors. 


University  Faculties  Only  at  U. Mass /Amherst  did  the  team  see  any  degree  of 
scholarly  production  and  even  here  it  was  below  what  would  normally  be  expected  of  a 
faculty  in  a  research  university.  At  the  other  three  universities  faculty  productivity 
fell  far  below  expectations.  This  was  particularly  true  at  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University. 

The  team  recommends  the  same  three  part  plan  to  stimulate  faculty  at  the  univer- 
sities. The  one  exception  is  that  teaching  loads  appear  to  be  about  right,  although, 
if  all  adopted  the  U.  Mass /Amherst  approach  of  five  courses  a  year  there  would  be  an 
improvement. 

Recxxrmendation  #17  There  should  be  a  three  part  program  to  up-grade  the 
university  Education  faculties:  an  attractive  early  retirement  plan  and 
the  recruitment  of  young,  able  replacements,  a  faculty  development  plan, 
and  an  expectation  that  professors  must  demonstrate  scholarly  productivity. 

The  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Table  3  is  that  the  public  institutions  in 
Massachusetts  pay  salaries  that  compare  very  favorably  with  institutions  throughout 
the  country  of  the  same  AAUP  classification.  In  fact,  Lowell  and  U.  Mass  /Boston  are 
at  or  above  the  95th  percentile  for  all  ranks.  In  recruiting  for  new  faculty  or 
retaining  present  faculty,  salary  should  not  be  a  problem. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  in  the  state  colleges  the  Education  faculty  is 

paid,  at  the  average,  the  same  as  the  all-college  faculty.  In  the  universities, 

however,  the  picture  is  different.  Except  at  SMU  where  Education  is  slightly  higher 

on  the  average,  the  Education  faculties  at  the  three  other  universities  range  from 

$2,105  to  $5,944  lower,  on  the  average,  than  the  all-university  faculties.  Since 

the  three  Education  faculties  are  heavily  tenured,  it  would  seem  that  their  average 

salaries  should  approximate  the  all-university  average  salaries. 

Recommendation  #18  Salaries  of  Education  professors  at  U. Mass /Amherst, 
U. Mass/Boston  and  the  University  of  Lowell  should  be  studied  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  average  salaries  in  Education  and 
the  all-university  averages. 

Minority  Faculty  Members  There  are  very  few  minority  faculty  members  in  the 

public  colleges  and  universities  of  Massachusetts,  in  fact,  there  are  none  at  all 

in  many.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  a  case  for 
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minority  faculty  members  at  this  late  date,  but  apparently  it  is.  With  the  minority 

school  age  population  at  26.7%  in  the  United  States  and  10.7%  in  Massachusetts  by  1931, 

there  is  no  justification  for  so  few  minority  professors  on  Massachusetts  campuses.* 

Young  people  should  be  exposed  to  professors  of  all  races  if  for  no  other  reason  than 

to  alleviate  seme  of  the  racism  in  American  life. 

Recarmendation  #19  The  public  colleges  and  universities  of  Massachusetts 
should  live  up  to  their  claim  of  being  affirmative  action  institutions  and 
actively  recruit  qualified  minority  professors. 

Students 

Bas^c  to  many  if  not  most  of  the  problems  in  teacher  education  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  the  sharp  decline  in  enrollment.  The  declines  are  documented  in  Tables  4 
and  5.  Table  4  depicts  the  total  day  registration  in  Education  and  the  declines  range 
from  6.03%  at  North  Adams  to  85.32%  at  Lowell.  The  low  decline  at  North  Adams  does 
not  reflect  the  severe  drops  in  enrollment  prior  to  1979  and  the  high  decline  at 
Lowell  is  the  result  of  eliminating  the  undergraduate  program  in  Education.  Only 
U. Mass /Amherst  shows  an  increase  by  1984.  Many  other  institutions  showed  small 
increases  by  September  1985. 

Table  5  is  even  more  revealing  of  the  decline  in  enrollments  since  it  reports 
the  number  of  baccalaureate  degrees  or  certificates  awarded  from  1980  to  1985. 
Those  graduating  in  1980  would  have  enrolled  in  1976  so  the  declines  reported  are 
over  a  larger  period  of  time.  Excluding  Lowell  and  North  Adams  (two  special  cases 
as  noted  above)  the  declines  range  from  37.05%  for  Bridgewater  to  75.58%  for  Salem. 
These  declines  are  in  line  with  the  experience  in  Education  programs  across  the 
country. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  declines  in  enrollment: 

.  The  widespread  use  of  birth  control  through  the  Pill  and  abortion 
has  decreased  the  number  of  children  and  changed  the  proportions  of 
age  groups  in  society.  This  had  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 

*The  Condition  of  Teaching  Table  3  and  page  10,  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching,  1985 
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teachers  needed  in  the  schools  and  to  a  lessening  in  public  support 

for  education. 
.  The  women's  movement  has  reduced  Education's  best  source  of  able 

teachers  and  has  placed  women  in  positions  of  leadership  in  government, 

business,  and  the  professions. 
.  Proposition  2%   in  Massachusetts  reduced  the  amount  of  money  for  local 

schools  and  resulted  in  further  cuts  in  teacher  positions. 
.  Salaries  for  teachers  have  not  kept  pace  with  salaries  in  other  parts 

of  the  society. 

With  fewer  jobs,  lower  salaries,  and  more  desirable  occupations  for  women, 
enrollments  have  tumbled.  We  are  now  moving  into  a  serious  teacher  shortage  across 
the  country. 

Concurrently  with  the  decline  in  enrollment  has  cane  a  decline  in  the  test  scores 
of  those  students  who  are  enrolled  in  Education.  Table  6  gives  SAT  scores  for  freshmen 
in  early  childhood  and  elementary  education  plus  such  specializations  as  industrial 
arts  at  Fitchburg,  business  education  at  Salem,  and  art  at  the  College  of  Art.  In 
interpreting  the  data  in  Table  6  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  most  data  are  for 
students  who  are  admitted.  Roughly  half  of  those  admitted  actually  enroll  and  those 
who  do  enroll  have  lower  scores  than  those  admitted.  With  the  exception  of  the  scores 
at  U.Mass/ Amherst  all  of  the  scores  are  quite  low  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
College  of  Art,  significantly  below  the  national  average  of  high  school  graduates 
in  1985  (V=426,  0=467,  Total  893). 

The  team  made  a  special  point  of  inquiring  into  the  number  of  minority  students 
on  the  various  campuses.  On  seme  campuses  there  were  virtually  no  minority  students, 
and,  on  the  average  it  seems  as  though  about  2.5%  of  the  total  student  body 
in  the  12  public  institutions  studied  were  minority  students.  This  figure  must  be 
evaluated  against  the  figure  of  10.7%  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  students 


Table  6 
SAT  Scores  for  Freshmen,  1984  or  1985  [6 

(Does  not  include  secondary  school  teacher 
education  students) 


V 

Q 

Total 

Salem  [5 

389 

385 

774 

Fitchburg  [1 

404 

421 

825 

Worcester  [4 

370 

388 

758 

Art  [1 

450 

425 

875 

Framingham  [3 

420 

438 

858 

Bridgewater  [5 

422 

403 

825 

Lowell  [2 

NA 

NA 

U/Mass  Boston  [5 

425 

417 

842 

North  Adams  [5 

390 

415 

805 

SMU  [7 

DNPI 

U/Mass  Amherst  [5 

460 

488 

948 

Westfield  [1 

438 

472 

910 

[1  SAT  Scores  of  enrolled  students 

[2  NA  -  not  applicable 

[3  Weighted  average  of  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Elementary 
Education  students  accepted  in  Fall  1984 

[4  Average  of  those  enrolled  Fall  1985 

[5  Average  of  those  admitted  in  Fall  1984 

[6  National  Mean  1985  of  High  School  Graduates 

V  =  426 

Q  =  467 

Total     893 


[7  Did  not  provide  information 


of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts.   (The  10.7%  figure  is  a  1981  statistic.) 
By  1985  the  pecentage  is  most  likely  higher. 

When  the  team  asked  presidents  or  other  top  administrators  of  the  state 
institutions  what  was  their  mission  they  responded  "Access  and  quality."  It 
would  appear  that  there  is  access  for  whites,  but  not  for  others.  And,  it  would 
seem  that  as  far  as  students  and  faculty  are  concerned  that  quality  is  questionable. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  some  hard  decisions  to  make.  It  must 

first  decide  if  it  wants  to  have  its  children  taught  by  teachers  drawn  from  between 

the  20th  and  40th  percentiles  of  college  bound  high  school  graduates.  It  must  next 

decide  if  it  wants  to  endure  a  devastating  teacher  shortage  which  appears  imminent. 

And,  last,  does  the  Commonwealth  want  a  teaching  staff  on  which  there  are  virtually 

no  minorities? 

Recarmendation  #20  The  Board  of  Regents  should  appoint  a  caimission  composed 
of  prominent  citizens,  presidents  of  state  institutions,  professors  of  education, 
superintendents  of  schools  and  representatives  of  teacher  unions  to  develop 
a  program  to  attract  high  school  students  with  SATs  above  the  mean,  have  high 
grade  point  averages  and/or  exhibit  other  desirable  characteristics  to  become 
teachers,  increase  the  number  of  those  seeking  to  become  teachers,  and  increase 
the  numbers  of  minority  students  in  teacher  education. 

Time  and  again  the  team  heard  from  superintendents  and  supervising  teachers  that 

the  student  teachers  needed  to  improve  their  basic  literacy  skills:  speaking  and 

writing.  The  problem  of  college  students  being  unable  to  either  speak  or  write 

fluently  is  not  unique  to  Massachusetts:  it  is  nation  wide  and  exists  in  the  best  of 

universities.  A  great  many  institutions  require  writing  courses  for  all  freshmen 

and  should  require  remedial  work  in  speech. 

Recommendation  #21  It  is  strongly  urged  that  all  students  entering  teacher 
education  programs  at  all  levels:  early  childhood,  elementary,  middle,  and 
secondary  school;  both  as  freshmen  and  as  transfers  be  tested  for  skills  in 
speech  and  writing  and  if  deficient  take  remedial  courses  until  they  meet 
an  appropriate  standard. 

Recomendation  #22  The  Regents  have  approved  an  admission  policy  for  the 
public  institutions  and  the  team  urges  that  this  policy  be  rigorously 
administered. 


General  Section 

There  are  several  recannendations  which  do  not  fit  the  above  categories  and 
these  are  included  in  this  final  section. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  only  four  years  old  and  as  such  has  made  remarkable 
progress  towards  exercising  a  degree  of  control  over  the  state  colleges  and  univ- 
ersities. The  Board's  task  is  made  more  difficult,  however,  because  it  is 
unable  to  collect  good  data.  The  team  struggled  with  the  problem  in  a  much  smaller 
way  than  does  the  Board,  but  the  problem  is  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Board 
office  is  not  well  enough  staffed  nor  does  it  have  its  data  gathering  system 
sufficiently  in  place,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
accustomed  to  providing  the  data  requested.  In  some  places  it  was  readily  admitted 
that  the  units  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  generate  the  needed  data.  There  are 
several  "mature"  state  systems  of  higher  education  in  the  country  that  could  advise 
the  Board  of  Regents  on  ways  of  improving  its  data  gathering  system. 

Recommendation  #23  The  Board  of  Regents  should  consult  with  more  experienced 
state  systems  of  higher  education  to  improve  their  data  generating  and  gathering 
capacity. 

The  team  is  quite  convinced  that  it  is  true  to  rethink  the  mission  of  U.Mass/ 

Boston  in  Education.  It  realizes  how  the  Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching  came 

into  being.  When  the  ILT  merged  with  Boston  State  College,  a  whole  new  institution 

presented  itself.  The  question  now  becomes  one  of  how  the  public  interest  in 

Education  can  best  be  served  in  Boston.  The  team  has  pointed  out  that  U.Mass /Amherst- 

has  vastly  overextended  its  resources  in  Education  by  enrolling  over  a  thousand  doctoral 

students  and  having  doctoral  and  other  field  programs  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  which 

requires  its  faculty  to  waste  countless  hours  driving  around  the  Commonwealth.  Since 

the  population  of  Massachusetts  is  concentrated  in  and  around  Boston  it  makes  a  great 

deal  of  sense  to  consider  the  possibility  of  developing  a  major  center  in  Education 

at  U. Mass/Boston. 


Having  a  ran  or  center  in  Boston  would  make  it  possible  for  the  bulk  of  the 

population  of  Massachusetts  to  have  access  to  all  of  the  types  of  programs  needed  to 

staff  its  schools.  The  team  recarmended  above  that  the  preparation  of  secondary 

school  teachers  be  located  in  the  three  universities:  Amherst,  Lowell,  Boston.  The 

Regents  should  give  serious  consideration  to  elevating  the  ILT  to  the  status  of  a 

school  or  college  and  to  making  the  director  a  dean.  The  range  of  offerings  should 

be  expanded,  and,  when  the  school  or  college  is  properly  staffed  the  doctorate  in 

Education  should  be  offered. 

Recanmendation  #24  The  Board  of  Regents  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  elevating  the  ILT  to  the  status  of  a'  school  or  college  with  its  own  dean 
and,  when  properly  staffed,  expand  its  offerings  through  the  doctorate  in 
Education . 

There  is  a  genuine  need  for  the  public  institutions  to  work  together  in  Education. 
With  the  exceptions  of  conversations  between  U.  Mass /Amherst  and  Lowell,  and  the  doctoral 
program  involving  Bridgewater  and  U.  Mass /Amherst,  each  institution  appears  to  function 
entirely  on  its  own.  As  a  result,  each  institution  tries  to  do  more  than  its  resources 
allow.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  priorities  to  be  set  and  for  resources  to  be  made 
available  to  match  realistic  goals  for  each  institution.  These  goals  need  to  make 
sense  in  the  context  of  the  Carmonwealth ' s  needs  in  teacher  education. 

The  review  team  understands  that  deans  and  department  of  Education  chairs  meet 

regularly  now.  The  team,  however,  saw  no  evidence  that  would  lead  it  to  believe 

that  is  a  very  effective  organization.  COMTEC  should  serve  the  functions  referred 

to  above  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  do  so. 

Recarmendation  #25  Every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  make  COMTEC  a  more 
productive  group. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  no  authority  or  group  of  authorities  in  the 

state  outlines  for  teachers,  new  or  veteran,  the  earmarks  of  teaching  excellence, 

the  goals  that  should  be  sought  in  pursuit  of  that  excellence,  the  procedures  that 

should  be  followed  in  reaching  the  goals,  or  the  evaluation  that  should  be  undertaken 

to  show  that  progress  toward  the  goals  has  been  made.  As  a  result,  the  pursuit  of 


excellence  in  education  has  become  a  chase  after  a  mirage  always  somewhere  off  in 

the  distance.  All  that  can  be  said  clearly  about  teaching  excellence  in  Massachusetts 

is  that  people  want  it  in  their  state. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  study  team  purposes  that  the  Board  of 
Regents  ask  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  include  in  his  next  budget  the  funds 
required  to  establish  an  interinstitutional  Massachusetts  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  the  goals  of  which  would  be  to: 

1.  Strengthen  the  faculties  and  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
colleges  of  education; 

2.  Improve  the  knowledge  base  for  education  by  developing  programmatic 
research; 

3.  Improve  the  quality  of  students  entering  the  field  of  education; 

4.  Disseminate  to  the  public  schools  the  best  of  educational  research 
and  assist  the  schools  in  putting  research  findings  into  operation; 

5.  Build  close  ties  between  colleges  of  education  and  the  related 
departments  in  the  colleges  of  arts  and  science,  business,  and 
engineering  at  the  Regents  universities; 

6.  Build  strong  ties  between  the  universities  and  the  public  schools 
and  cxxiTTTunities  of  the  state; 

7.  Bring  in  national  leaders  in  education  from  all  parts  of  the  country 

for  short-term  consulting  assignments  and  seminars,  and  for  brairistorming 
and  idea  sessions,  especially  during  the  planning  stages. 

Included,  for  example,  might  be  such  persons  as  Theodore  Sizer, 
formerly  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University;  John  Goodlad, 
formerly  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles;  Ernest  Boyer,  President,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching;  Judith  Lanier,  Dean  of  Education,  Michigan 
State  University;  David  Clark,  Professor  of  Education,  Indiana  University; 


Edward  Meade  of  the  Ford  Foundation;  Frederick.  McDonald  of  Fordham 
University;  and  Harry  Passow  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  Center*  the  study  team  has  in  mind  would  be  a  new  arm  of  the  public 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  established  with  the  strong  support  of  each  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  and  operated  as  a  shared  reponsibility  of 
all  of  the  institutions.  The  Center  would  be  an  institutional  stimulus  to  all 
Massachusetts  educators  designed  to  accelerate  the  progress  through  which  research 
findings  are  applied  to  improve  the  local  public  schools.  By  providing  a  leadership 
focus  for  improving  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  state,  the  Center  would  bring  into 
its  activities  the  entire  complement  of  resources  of  the  institutions  including, 
for  example,  specialists  in  psychology,  public  administration,  sociology,  and  other 
disciplines. 

The  Center's  director  (a  key  person  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise)  should 
be  an  absolutely  top-quality,  highly  motivated  person.  The  director  and  a  small 
staff  might  be  the  only  full-time  employees.  Faculty  members  from  the  departments 
and  colleges  of  education  and  public  school  teachers  and  administrators  might  be 
"fellows"  of  the  Center,  participating  full-time  during  sabbatical  leaves  or  summer 
vacations  and  part-time  during  the  year.  They  would  all  work  under  the  director 
and  the  central  staff  on  research  in  teaching  and  learning  and  on  applying  the  results 
of  that  research  in  the  Massachusetts  public  schools.  In  so  doing,  the  Center  would 
take  a  first  step  toward  changing  the  reward  system  for  faculty  members  who  until  now 
have  received  the  greatest  recognition  and  financial  reward  from  academic  research  and 
scholarly  production  and  little  return  from  applied  research  or  improved  teaching. 


*The  proposed  center  would  be  an  addition  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  college  of 
education  activities  in  Massachusetts,  as  has  been  proposed  in  Arizona  where  the 
establishment  of  a  Center  for  Excellence  is  designed  to  enable  Northern  Arizona 
University  at  Flagstaff  to  close  out  its  college  of  education  with  a  present 
enrollment  of  about  900  students. 


The  appropriation  needed  from  the  Legislature  for  achieving  the  desired  results 
at  the  center  would  probably  be  at  least  $1  million  a  year,  possibly  more,  for  the 
next  five  to  ten  years.  Most  of  the  funds  would  be  used  for  applying  research  findings 
to  school  improvement  and  for  supporting  the  activities  of  fellows  at  the  Center  for 
work  done  while  away  from  their  regular  positions;  for  cost  of  travel  to  local  schools 
for  seminars  and  workshops;  and  for  the  compensation  needed  for  local  school  teachers 
who  would  spend  time  beyond  their  regular  job  responsibilities  to  participate  in 
training  activities  and  experiment  in  new  approaches  to  teaching  in  their  classrooms. 
No  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  funds  would  be  used  for  the  permanent  staff. 

To  ensure  a  close  tie-in  among  the  Center  and  the  universities  and  colleges 

and  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  the  Center's  director  might  appoint  an  advisory 

board  consisting  of  prominent  business,  industrial,  civic,  educational  and  political 

leaders  in  the  state.  Several  advisory  groups  of  subject  matter  specialists  might 

also  be  established  in,  for  example,  science,  mathematics,  and  English. 

Recommendation  #26  The  team  recommends  that  a  Massachusetts  Center  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching  be  established. 

Several  comments  were  made  to  members  of  the  team  concerning  the  union  contract 
and  the  way  it  inhibits  change.  The  team  has  not  studied  the  entire  contract  so 
comments  can  be  made  on  only  a  few  aspects  of  the  state  college  document. 

At  a  time  when  the  most  highly  regarded  organizational  literature  (The  Search 
for  Excellence,  by  Peters  and  Waterman  and  The  Change  Agents  by  Kanter)  is  advocating 
flexibility  in  organizations  the  union  contract  is  highly  restrictive  of  flexibility. 
It  is  a  highly  detailed  prescription  of  procedures  which  allow  administrators  virtually 
no  discretion  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  evaluation  procedure,  for 
instance,  is  comprised  of  eight  pages  single  spaced.  It  should  be  far  less  detailed 
and  should  allow  some  subjectivity  in  the  process.  The  administration  should  be 
granted  greater  authorization  in  appointing  deans,  chairs,  directors,  and  the  like 
and  should  not  need  to  seek  permission  of  the  faculty  to  recruit  outside  the 


institution.  Whereas  the  contract  appears  to  be  highly  restrictive  in  most  matters, 

the  opposite  is  true  when  faculty  load  is  discussed.  The  contract  allows  "overloads" 

(teaching  graduate  classes  for  extra  pay)  and  teaching  in  other  institutions.  The 

contract  should  call  for  a  three  course  /semester  teaching  load  and  no  other  teaching. 

Recommendation  #27  The  team  recommends  that  the  next  contract  to  be 
negotiated  reflect  a  more  flexible  set  of  arrangements  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  colleges. 

Throughout  this  report  the  team  has  made  references  to  many  of  the  demographic, 

social,  political,  and  economic  changes  in  Massachusetts  which  affect  public  education. 

While  some  attention  is  being  paid  to  these  developments  at  U.  Mass  /Amherst  and  U.Mass/ 

Boston  virtually  no  cognizance  of  these  factors  was  observed  in  the  state  colleges  nor 

at  SMU  or  the  University  of  Lowell.  More  specifically,  the  team  has  in  mind  the  fact 

that  a  sizeable  proportion,  say  a  quarter,  of  the  elementary  school  building  space  is 

devoted  to  special  education,  children  of  migrant  workers,  Title  1  students,  day  care, 

English  as  a  second  language  pupils  and  the  like.  The  secondary  school  population 

is  afflicted  with  problems  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  single  parents,  two  parents  working, 

child  abuse,  teenage  pregnancies,  absentism,  and  dropouts.  While  schools,  colleges, 

and  departments  of  Education  should  not  be  expected  to  solve  these  problems  in 

isolation,  they  should  be  expected  to  be  aware  of  these  problems,  to  work  with  others 

in  their  solution,  and  to  structure  programs  to  prepare  students  for  the  world  in  which 

they  will  work.  There  should  also  be  more  minority  students  and  professors  in  the 

state  colleges  and  universities  (a  point  which  has  been  stressed  many  times  in  this 

report) . 

Recommendation  #28  The  teacher  education  program  in  the  state  colleges  and 
universities  should  restructure  their  programs  to  take  into  account  the  numerous 
demographic ,  social ,  political ,  and  economic  factors  which  impinge  on  the 
public  schools. 


Pages  33  through  131  are  reports 


on  individual  campuses. 


Appendix  A 
Proposed  New  Program  for  Educational  Administrators 

In  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  the  field  of  educational  admin- 
istration faces  complex  and  continually  changing  problems.  Needed  in  the  field  are 
highly-qualified,  well-trained  administrators  who  can  meet  daily  administrative 
challenges  and  come  up,  when  necessary,  with  creative  solutions  to  nagging  problems. 
Needed  also  are  graduate-level  educational  programs  that  offer  a  stimulating  blend 
of  academic  training  and  clinical  experience.  The  goal  of  a  program  of  educational 
administration  should  be  to  offer  students  with  high  intellectual  abilities  a  sound 
theoretical  base,  a  substantial  exposure  to  the  realities  of  educational  administration, 
and  training  in  the  skills  of  administration. 

The  study  team  found  that  in  Massachusetts  the  graduate  programs  in  educational 
administration  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  programs  are  primarily  about  educational 
administration  rather  than  being  in  educational  administration.  The  programs  do  not 
pay  adequate  attention  to  the  fact  that  administration  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
doing  what  has  to  be  done  when  it  has  to  be  done,  and  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  way.  Persons  preparing  for  an  administrative  career  need  exposure  to  a  good 
deal  of  practical  experience. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  study  team  recommends  the  guidelines  outlined 
below  for  the  establishment  of  top-quality  programs  for  training  educational  admin- 
istrators . 

1.  Purpose.  The  program  in  educational  administration  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  administrators  to  act  effectively  and  appropriately.  On  some  occasions, 
administrators  will  have  to  act  immediately,  at  other  times  they  will  need  to  consult, 
at  still  other  times  it  will  be  prudent  for  them  to  commission  a  study  of  the  problem 
to  be  addressed.  Besides  acquiring  a  substantive  background,  therefore,  administrators 
need  to  develop  a  sense  of  timing  and  to  know  when  to  do  what  should  be  done. 


2.  Component: 5 .  Since  the  goal  is  to  produce  persons  who  will  act  upon  problems, 
not  merely  think  about  them,  the  program  should  include  a  blend  of  both  intellectual 
and  clinical  training  so  that  students  of  educational  administration  will  develop  an 
internalized  set  of  guides  to  action. 

3.  General  Academic  Component  (of  value  to  all  students  regardless  of  career 
plans) .  Potential  practitioners  and  would-be  researchers  in  educational  administration 
should  initially  study  together  in  an  administrative  foundations  core  program. 
Thereafter,  practitioners  should  participate  in  a  highly  clinical  program,  and  re- 
searchers in  a  more  theoretical  curriculum. 

Faculty  choice  of  materials  for  an  administrative  foundations  core  requires 
two  steps:  First,  the  definition  of  the  role  and  the  tasks  of  an  administrator.  Then, 
the  selection  from  the  concepts,  research  findings,  and  theories  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  of  the  materials  that  will  help  administrators  analyze  the  setting  in  which 
they  work,  establish  goals,  involve  other  people  in  meeting  goals,  develop  morale, 
and  build  into  their  organizations  the  provisions  needed  for  change. 

A  study  of  theory  will  give  students  some  insight  into  the  thinking  patterns 
of  academicians  with  respect  to  administration  and  organizational  behavior,  an  ability 
to  understand  and  interpret  theory-based  research,  and  a  frame  of  reference  within 
which  to  visualize  problems.  The  study  of  theory  can  accomplish  its  goals  best  when 
accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  specific  cases,  situations,  and  problems. 

4.  Specialization  Component  (to  help  students  prepare  for  a  specific  career  or 
position  in  administration) .  This  portion  of  the  curriculum  should  include  coursework 
in  problems  encountered  in  particular  positions  (for  example,  superintendent,  principal, 
or  business  manager)  and  in  the  concerns  of  school  administrators  (for  example,  finance, 
school  board  relations,  collective  bargaining,  and  the  role  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments  in  education) . 


The  question  is  always  raised  as  to  how  much  reading,  counseling,  and 
curriculum  should  be  taught  in  an  educational  administration  program.  The  answer: 
while  administrators  do  not  have  to  be  experts  in  curriculum  or  reading,  they  are 
responsible  for  recognizing  the  need  for  expertise  and  to  know  how  to  go  about 
tapping  resources  by  using  consultants  and  specialists.  A  solid  program  in  educa- 
tional administration  should,  therefore,  give  students  enough  exposure  to  standard 
academic  subjects  other  than  their  own  specializations  to  prepare  them  to  make  the 
necessary  future  judgments.  In  a  1980  study*,  M.R.  Rutter  and  associated  writers 
found,  for  example,  that  in  high  achieving  schools  the  school  administrators  were 
involved  with  teachers  in  planning  the  curriculum  and  in  directly  supervising 
teachers'  work.  In  these  schools  the  administrators  checked  whether  teachers 
assigned  and  marked  homework  regularly  and  were  directly  involved  in  day-to-day 
classroom  activities.  In  the  less  successful  schools,  teachers  often  were  left 
completely  alone  to  plan  what  to  teach  with  little  guidance  or  supervision  from 
their  senior  colleagues  and  little  coordination  with  other  teachers  to  ensure  a 
coherent  course  from  year  to  year.** 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction.  The  instructional  approach  should  stress  discussion 
in  class  and  "doing"  rather  than  passive  listening,  with  the  substance  of  the  program 
taught  with  the  aid  of  case  studies,  games,  simulations,  role-playing,  and  other 
interactive  techniques.  Adequate  teaching  materials  are  available  from  the  University 
Council  for  Educational  Administration  in  the  event  that  in-house  materials  are  not 
at  hand. 


*Rutter,  M.R.  et.al.,  Fifteen  Thousand  Hours:  Secondary  Schools  and  Their 
Effects  on  Children,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1980,  p.  133. 

** Another  study  concluded  that,  student  ability  aside,  the  best  predictor  of  the 
progress  a  student  makes  in  reading  and  mathematics  is  the  kind  of  teaching  he  or 
she  receives.  The  most  progress  is  made  when  teachers  emphasize  academic  goals, 
assess  students'  skill  level  accurately,  provide  appropriate  learning  tasks, 
structure  lessons  clearly,  monitor  student  work  effectively,  and  give  feedback 
(Denham,  Carolyn  and  Lieberman,  Ann,  Time  to  Learn,  National  Institute  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1980) .  Clearly  the  most  progress  occurs  when  good 
teachers  get  good  leadership  from  knowledgeable  administrators. 


6.  Skills.  Each  educational  administration  department  should  have  an 
Administrative  Skills  Assessment  Center  with  personnel  and  equipment  to  test  and 
teach  the  skills  a  competent  administrator  needs,  including  public  speaking,  budget- 
making,  and  negotiating.  Once  skills  have  been  assessed,  students  should  be  assigned 
to  work  independently  to  reach  agreed-upon  goals. 

.  The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  has  established 
a  number  of  administrative  skills  assessment  centers  around  the  country. 
The  team  was  not  informed  of  one  in  Massachusetts.  It  would  be  well  if 
•'  one  was  established  in  the  State  where  students  of  educational  admin- 
istration could  be  tested  for  their  administrative  skills.  In  addition, 
school  districts  could  send  to  the  center  current  administrators,  or 
more  often,  candidates  for  administrative  positions,  to  be  assessed 
(on  the  basis  of  the  association's  standards)  with  respect  to  a  number 
of  administrative  skills. 
7.  Clinical  Experiences.  Extending  throughout  the  entire  program,  clinical 
experiences  should  include  for  the  student  such  activities  as  observing  school  board 
and  other  public  meetings,  interviewing  administrators,  and  making  mini-surveys  of 
school  buildings  and  of  public  and  student  opinion  on  school  issues. 
Included  in  these  experiences  might  also  be: 

.  Several  short  internships,  each  with  a  single,  limited  objective. 
For  example,  an  intern  might  assist  a  high  school  principal  to  build 
a  class  schedule,  might  be  a  member  of  a  team  of  interns  working  with 
a  superintendent  to  pass  a  school  board  issue,  might  work  with  a  school 
business  manager  to  develop  specifications  for  new  school  furniture,  or 
might  be  a  member  of  a  management  team  engaged  in  collective  ^bargaining. 


i 


.  A  lengthy  full-time  internship  with  a  skilled  practitioner  for  either 
one  or  two  semesters.  Here  the  student  can  observe  the  constant  pressure 
facing  administrators,  and  the  informal  organizations  in  schools  and 
communities .  The  objective  should  be  to  enable  students  to  get  the  "feel" 
of  administration.   (Note:  Existing  part-time  internships  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  or  for  a  summer  term  are  not  adequate  to  produce  a  quality 
internship  experience.) 

.  An  integrative  seminar,  required  to  complete  the  program,  will  help 
each  student  tie  together  knowledge  from  research  and  theory  with 
clinical  experience.  The  seminar  might  well  include  a  large  case  study 
or  a  computer-based  simulation.  The  faculty  might  supplement  its  own 
expertise  by  bringing  in  practitioners  from  the  field.  At  present, 
educational  administration  programs  in  Massachusetts  leave  the  inte- 
gration of  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  students.  A  required  inte- 
grative seminar  would  be  more  effective. 

8.  Doctoral  programs  in  educational  administration  should  be  focused  on  the 
career  the  student  wishes  to  follow.  If  the  student  plans  to  be  a  professor  or 
researcher,  then  the  program  should  concentrate  on  theory  and  research  methodology. 
The  traditional  Ph.D.  dissertation  is  the  appropriate  terminal  experience.  For 
the  practitioner,  however,  the  Ph.D.  is  inappropriate.  The  universities  should 
develop  professional  doctorates  emphasizing  clinical  experiences.  The  terminal 
experience  might  well  be  a  series  of  papers  on  specific  field  problems  rather  than 
a  research  thesis. 

9.  In  summary,  clinical  experiences  should  be  the  main  focus  of  the  whole 
educational  administration  program,  making  it  "field-centered"  with  much  of  the 
time  spent  observing  and  working  in  practical  situations.  A  strong  clinical  "field- 
centered"  emphasis  is  essential;  otherwise  the  program  becomes  merely  academic 


exercises,  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  administrators  in  Massachusetts. 

However,  providing  sufficient  clinical  experience  will  be  expensive  inasmuch 
as: 

.  Fellowships  will  be  required  to  enable  students  to  undertake  full- 
time  internships. 
.  A  good  deal  of  faculty  time  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  developing 
contacts  with  practicing  administrators,  setting  up  schedules,  and, 
most  importantly,  supervising  the  interns. 
Final  Note;  One  way  that  colleges  and  departments  of  education  in  Massachusetts 
could  upgrade  quickly  the  academic  ability  level  of  persons  in  educational  admin- 
istration would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  women  preparing  to  enter  the  field.  The 
research  is  clear  that  women  administrators  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  men  admin- 
istrators. Unlike  the  steps  outlined  above,  increasing  the  number  of  women  in 
educational  administration  would  be  relatively  inexpensive. 

For  years  and  across  the  country,  women  with  high  intellectual  qualifications 
have  held  far  less  than  their  share  of  senior  administrative  positions  in  education, 
from  the  local  public  schools,  to  the  school  district  offices,  to  the  colleges  and 
universities,  to  the  state  government  agencies.  Today,  Massachusetts  has  relatively 
few  women  in  educational  administration.  By  carrying  on  intensive  recruiting, 
counseling  and  then  job  placement  activities  among  women,  the  colleges  and  departments 
of  education  in  Massachusetts  could  start  to  change  the  situation  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time. 


-     -.  - 


